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complete where they might be found wanting. It is suggested that
such swadeshi, if reduced to practice, will lead to the millennium,
because we do not expect quite to reach it within our times. So
may we not abandon swadeshi even though it may not be fully
attained for generations to come.
"I do not believe that religion has nothing to do with politics.
The latter divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be buried.
I feel, if the attempt to separate politics from religion had not been
made, as  it is even now made, they would not have degenerated
as they often appear to have done. No one considers that the political
life of the country is in a happy state. Following out the swadeshi
spirit, I observe, the indigenous institutions and the village pan-
chayats hold me. India is really a republican country, and it is
because it is that that it has survived every shock hitherto delivered.
Princes and potentates, whether they were Indian-born or foreigners,
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collecting revenue*
The latter in their turn seem to have rendered unto Caesar what
was Caesar's and for the rest have done much as they have liked.
The vast organization of caste answered not only to the religious
wants of the community but it answered to its political needs. The
villagers managed their internal affairs through the caste system^
and through it they dealt with any oppression from the ruling power
or powers. It is not possible to deny of a nation that was capable of
producing from the caste system its wonderful power of organization*
"We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to an almost
fatal departure from the swadeshi spirit. We, the educated classes,
have received our education through a foreign tongue. We have.,
therefore., not reacted upon the masses. We want to represent the
masses, but we fail. They recognize us not much more than they
recognize the English officers. Their hearts are an open book  to
neither. Their aspirations are not ours. Hence there is a break.
And you witness not in reality failure to organize but want of corres-
pondence between the representatives and the represented. If during
the last fifty years we had been educated through the vernaculars,
our elders and our servants and our neighbours would have partaken
of our knowledge; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been
household treasures as are the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. As
it is, so far as the masses are concerned, those great discoveries might
as well have been made by foreigners. Had instruction in all the